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Trent 89: beyond the edition 


Robert J. Mitchell 


Recently the Oxford DIAMM website has finished uploading my complete edition of Trent manuscript 89, 
which I have been working on since 1978. Concurrently with that project the same website has also uploaded 
my complete edition of Trent 91. Together with the scores for Trent 91 is a monograph in which I attempt to 
set out how the manuscript’s repertory might made up. Unfortunately the contents of Trent 89 are nothing like 
as stylistically uniform as most of Trent 91 ’s contents, so a similar study for the former manuscript would be 
impractical. 

My other work on the later Trent manuscripts has appeared intermittently over the years, and - having finally 
more or less now finished with Trent 89 - a number of items and problems therein attracted my interest over 
the last few years as I was in the process of preparing final edition material. Therefore this paper sheds light 
on these matters since I am at last in the rather humbling position of being at the Top of the next hill’ and 
therefore can perhaps survey all the things that I have worked on with a familiarity that some others might not 
share. Additionally - of course - now we have consistently set scores of the whole repertory, parts of it are 
easier to discuss without recourse to too many musical examples or unpublished pieces that might be hard to 
readers to check or investigate. Which was one of the reasons for starting the edition anyway. 

The subject-matter under discussion is divided into five sections. Firstly I shall ask the question of how well- 
travelled some of this repertory might be. Secondly, I shall examine contributions made by Trent 89’s 
subsidiary scribes to the other Trent Codices. Third, I will re-address the question of how much of this material 
might be non-western in origin. Fourth, I will address particular cases where aspects of transmission affect 
music that is largely unique to related sources. Lastly, I offer a suggestion regarding the well-distributed O 
beata infantia motet in Trent 89 and its likely composer. 

1. Well-travelled music in transmission. 

We know from the study history of the Missa Caput that the Trento copies of that Mass probably stand at the 
end of quite a long line of transmission. The fairly recent discovery and research of the Lucca fragments tend 
to reinforce what specialists already suspected, i.e. that the Trent copies of various parts of this Mass are 
stemmatically remote from their originals. I also suspect that much the same is the case with the following 
works in Trent 89, due to surviving concordances and different versions of these pieces that are extant. The 
following table gives all works in Trent 89 which survive with more than two concordant readings. 


No. 

Title 

Start folio 

Composer 

1 

Ave maris Stella 

lr 


2 

Missa Sine nomine I 

13r 

[Touront] 

3 

[Amours, Amours] 

25v 

Hayne 

4 

Sanctus 

81v 

‘Flemmik’ 

5 

O rosa bella 

119v 

[Bedyngham] 

6 

[O generosa] 

123v 

[Touront] 

7 

Recordare 

137v 

[Touront] 

8 

O castitatis lilium 

145v 

[Touront] 

9 

Ex ore tuo (=Yerra con poco) 

149r 

Cornago 

10 

O quam clara (=Der pfobenswanz) 

150v 

[Barbingant] 

11 

Magnificat Tone III / IV 

165r 

[Dufay] 

12 

O beata infantia 

193v 


13 

Anima mea liquefacta 

195v 


14 

Sancta genitrix 

243v 


15 

Missa Caput 

246v 


16 

Missa O rosa bella Illb 

330v 


17 

Salve Regina 

349v 

Attr. to “Wilhelmus 
Duffay” in Munich 3154 
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18 

Missa Sine nomine 

366v 

Henricus Tik 

19 

Ad cenam agni 

377v 

Dufay / anon 

20 

Heya Heya nun wie sy grollen 

388v 


21 

La Martinella 

389v 

[Martini] 

22 

Credo 

404v 

Nicasius de Clibano 

23 

[Mon seul et cele souvenir] 

414r 

[Busnois] 

24 

[Vostre bruit] 

415v 

[Dufay] 

25 

[Helas que pourra devenir] 

416v 

[Caron] 

26 

[Ma dame trop vous] 

419v 

[Charles Duke of 
Burgundy] 

27 

[Chi dist on Benedicite] 

420v 

[Busnois] 

28 

[Mort ou mercy] 

421v 

[Caron] 

29 

[Se la face ay pale] 

424v 

[Dufay / anon] 

30 

Magnificat Tone 6 

425r 

[Touront] 


Amongst these, the following points need to be noted. Nos 7, 12, 13, 17 and 22 all have concordant readings 
with the Innsbruck manuscript Munich 3154. Most readings between both sources are close, and one or two 
are very close (such as those for the Clibano Credo and the Trent 91 and Munich readings for Busnois’s In 
hydraulis. It seems that in view of Johannes Wisser’s connections to the north either the Munich readings for 
these pieces or something very like them was available to the Trento scribes as an exemplar. 

Secondly, nos 5, 9, 10, 13, 16, 19 & 29 reach us in Trent 89 in forms which are not quite like their originals. 
Either substitute texts have been given, or lower parts are altered or re-composed. This is understandable in 
view of the widespread transmission of favourite pieces and the desire to modify popular but ageing works by 
giving them a new lease of life with a more modern Contratenor. But at least two such modifications call for 
some comment. One of the concordances for Dufay’s Ad cenam agni (the Merseburg fragment) may have 
originally come from Cambrai, since its host volume is a Bible concordance probably from that region. The 
much-altered version of the hymn in the Merseburg version may have therefore been copied in the same town 
as where the composer of the original (that is, Dufay) was probably living. Likewise a similar situation may 
have occurred with the much-revised copy of Vincenet’s Missa O gloriosa in Capella Sistina 51, which may 
come from Naples. This is where the composer lived until his death during or before 1479, and therefore the 
bastardised version may have been copied out within a few miles of where he probably was. If I am using the 
sequence of copying and biographical correctly here, one wonders if he knew of it since the CS 51 version is 
much inferior to the simpler Trent 91 version. Finally regarding variant readings, even some of the pieces in 
Trent 89 with only one concordant reading show signs of the music being well-travelled by the time that it 
was copied at Trento. In this respect the three-part Missa Fa Ut (edition nos 12/13) has a reading in Strahov 
that differs considerably, and likewise the same manuscript gives varying versions of the three-part Quam 
pulchra es in the Trent 89 (edition no. 31) and also the Tone IV Magnificat (no. 62). 


2. Subsidiary scribes 

It is now generally recognised that the hand of Johannes Wisser in the Trent manuscripts is followed by 
imitators whose hands are sometimes very much like his style of copying. Wisser’s period of scribal activity 
in Trento was extended, and he was succeeded by a newer generation of copyists who add small quantities of 
often quite modernistic-looking music to the Trent 89 and Trent 91 fascicles. While it is suspected that one of 
these might be Wisser’s successor as the succentor at Trento (Petrus Schrott) nothing yet has been proved 
regarding the identity of later hands in these manuscripts. However, these subsidiary scribes are important to 
Trent manuscripts 89 and 91 because they might have been involved in later additions which finish off or 
copy across fascicles as part of a policy of incorporation - that is, to make a loose collection of music into a 
definitive corpus for binding. 

There are at least five scribal hands in Trent 89 , where the work of Johannes Wisser is chiefly supplemented 
by a distinctive hand who tends use decorated majuscule initials and whose music copying is easily 
distinguished from that of Wisser. He copied most of fascicles 3, 4, 21 & 27 in Trent 89 and seems to have 
worked closely with Wisser. The latter added to this scribe’s copy of the Missa Le serviteur at the end of Trent 
88, and on occasion in Trent 89 this anonymous scribe finishes off the copying of a Magnificat that Wisser 
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had failed to complete (no. 62 in the edition). Some of the anonymous man’s work seems to be modernistic 
in style, such as the Barbingant and Gross senen Masses. He also copied four fascicles of Trent 91, and again 
in some of these his work has been added to in small ways, possibly by other scribes as well as Wisser. I 
therefore surmise that there was a close working relationship between these two men. The subsidiary hand 
here is the one that needs comparison with the handwriting of Petrus Schrott, if any examples can be located. 1 

The other subsidiary scribe of particular interest in Trent 89 is the hand that copied Domarto’s Sanctus on f. 
57v onwards. His compact hand with its miniscule text is also similar to the hand that copied a song by 
Andreas Tallafangi on folio 402. Other similar hands also appear in Trent 88 at ff. 223v-224r (where the text 
is not entered by the same scribe), at folios 227v-228r, at 267v-275r (copying a whole mass cycle) and at f. 
384v for the copying of a single Dufay Gloria. It is very likely that at least some of these pages represent the 
work of another musical assistant of Wisser’s, who again interacted with the work of his presumably busier 
counterpart. I hesitate to draw any more conclusions from what I suggest here, since it is so very difficult to 
establish that two similar scribal hands are actually the same. Nevertheless the interaction of what seems to 
be the work of at least three men here point to a busy time amongst the Trento music compilers in the late 
1450’s and 1460’s. 

3. In my article published in 2003,1 briefly listed the Magnificats and hymns in Trent 89 and gave descriptions 
of their chief characteristics, and also discussed how these might relate to ideas that we have gathered or 
acquired regarding provenance. 2 The chief criteria involved were detectable use of Germanic-variant 
Magnificat tones or the use of hymn chants, texts or variants of both which were more likely to be current in 
the German-speaking world than elsewhere. The results of my investigation suggested that a fairly large 
corpus of the chant-paraphrase music in Trent 89 might not be geographically western, even though some of 
it might have been produced by westerners working for central European employers. Publishing the pieces 
concerned in 2018-2019 and investigating their chants more closely before publication has only reinforced 
my previous suggestions that much of the Trent 89 paraphrase repertory may be non-western. In the 
Introduction to the edition instalment which featured the most of the Magnificat and hymn settings, I 
mentioned that only half a dozen out of the 23 or 24 hymn settings concerned displayed no links with Germanic 
chant versions or text variants. Likewise, regarding the fifteen Magnificat settings only four or five have no 
apparent link with central European Tone variants, styles and concordant sources. Therefore we have to 
conclude that there must have been a thriving Austro-German chant paraphrase repertory in the years around 
1450-60. The probability that such a repertory had already been there in the 1410-1450 period is strongly 
suggested by the contents of the Strasbourg and St. Emmeram musical collections too. And of course much 
of the Trent 91 repertory seems to constitute a later extension of this fifteenth century tradition, as can be read 
in my online study of the probable anonymous composer groups of pieces in this manuscript and how they fit 
together. 

4. Aspects of transmission considered with related sources. 

It has been known for some time that the copy of Touront’s Missa Sine nomine I in Strahov differs from that 
in Trent 89. Collating the sources for all movements of this Mass shows that either the Strahov scribe (or the 
exemplar that he was using) simplified the music by omitting many semiminims and dotted values. This can 
either be accounted for by a desire to alter the music for inexperienced singers or (less probably) editing for 
the sake of personal taste. Whatever the reason for the musical differences, this prompts a search amongst the 
lesser known pieces in Strahov where semiminims are either only present in small quantities or not present at 
all. I can find only two more such pieces at present. The Trent 88 Kyrie Gerber edition no. 62 occurs in Strahov 
as well as twice in Munich 3154. The Strahov copy takes out many dotted rhythms present in the other sources, 
but also adds some small values of its own. Further regarding this Kyrie, the second copy in Munich 3154 
rewrites the Kyrie II Contra as a more bass-like part than previously but the new addition is not entirely 
satisfactory. The Trent 88 Kyrie Gerber no. 63 presents a similar situation to no. 62, with Strahov again 
seeming to simplify the music. 


1 Regarding Schrott see Wright, P. ‘Johannes Wiser’s paper and the copying of his manuscripts’ in I Codici Musicali 
Trentini II (1996) pp. 31-53. 

2 Mitchell, R. ‘Regional styles and works in Trent 89’, in Gozzi, M. (ed), Manoscritti di polifonia nel Quattrocento 
Europeo (Trento, 2004) pp. 153-178. My critical notes to the Magnificats in Trent 89 correct some small errors made 
therein. 
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Secondly, copyists’ lack of respect in dealing with motet-type pieces is evident in Trent 89 as in the related 
source Munich 3154, where the main scribe (Nikolaus Leopold) often copied motets with little or no text, or 
may have even been taking his copies from a manuscript made in the same fashion. The Trento scribes at least 
texted most motet-like pieces in Trent 89, but evidence of a lax attitude to such pieces (and - no doubt - a 
tendency to adapt them to local usage) can be seen in the Trent 89 copy of the motet which normally goes 
with the Missa Hilfund gib rat in Strahov. Initially texted as a Salve Regina, the Superius part of this piece 
has had an alternative text overwritten in a very large hand. Possibly this happened because somebody 
intended to rehearse a schola of young singers on the Superius while the succentor and his assistants might 
have managed the lower voices themselves. 3 

Third, because of the importance of Rome in the fifteenth-century history of Papacy, it has been generally 
assumed that anything occurring in the Trent manuscripts which otherwise occurs in Roman sources probably 
comes from the results of the Emperor Friedrich Ill’s two visits to Italy. But this is not necessarily the case. 
Christopher Reynolds argued persuasively that the batch of Magnificat antiphons shared between Trent 89 
and SP B80 come from Roman originals, but it is at least as likely that these pieces were copied by the Trento 
scribes when somebody was bringing them south for the first time from one of the Netherlandish or French 
musical centres. I suggest this for two reasons: the larger San Pietro set of these pieces contains some 
stylistically disparate settings which are possibly not part of the original batch, and secondly there is little in 
older pieces in San Pietro B 80 to suggest that they have general precedence in musical authority over Trent 
89. 4 Also in connection with Rome, I note that the Trent 89 motet dedicated to Pope Nicolas V (Gregatim 
grex audit) has largely been passed over in discussions of Papal motets, since its text is slightly incomplete 
and needs a little deciphering. With the kind help of Leofranc Holford-Strevens we now have a workable 
version of this text, which honours St. Gregory as well as the Pope. It is probably intended as a thanksgiving 
for the cessation of a plague outbreak which happened in Rome after the city was flooded with pilgrims in 
1450. 

Lastly regarding the later Trent manuscripts, Munich 3154, Strahov and similar collections which amass chant 
settings and Ordinary cycles, I think that few people as yet have characterised these sources as essentially 
different from presentationally tidy and obviously practical-use collections of masses and motets such as 
ModB, ModC and the Lucca fragments. These central-European collections often do not present their contents 
with anything like the text underlay and chant insertions needed to make their contents easily useable. They 
are, by definition, mostly ‘sleeper’ collections.. .whose contents could be partly or wholly brought back to use 
whenever occasion or circumstances demanded. In the process of compiling such collections, scribes such as 
Johannes Wisser helped to make a career for themselves where other openings could perhaps only be made 
available by a show of diligence and faithful longterm work in other areas. 


5. The O beata infantia motet and its likely composer. 

This two-section chant paraphrase motet survives in four sources: Trent 89, Munich 3154, San Pietro B80 and 
Cappella Sistina 15. The Trent reading is not the best presentation; if I were editing the motet using a chosen 
primary source rather than a whole-manuscript edition I would probably be using Munich 3154. I draw 
attention to the piece here because this piece and the vaguely similar sounding Flos de spina motet by Pullois 
are copied next to each other in San Pietro B 80 and they are only separated by a single unrelated motet in 
Cappella Sistina 15. Because both pieces are twin-section motets which begin on D and have similar 
movement and ranges in their Superius parts, this has understandably resulted in comparison efforts and also 
the suggestion that both may be the work of Pullois. 5 This seems to be over-enthusiastic to me for a singular 


3 “Singing from the Trent Codices” is an idea best supported by the existence of non-imitative Introit settings therein 
which have no lower voice text or declamatory passages (i.e. lower parts might have been vocalised). Secondly, Rebecca 
Gerber’s Trent 88 edition (MRM 12, London and Chicago, 2007) contains two short settings of Iste confessor (nos 79 
and 80) whose lower parts contain too many extended values to receive sensible texting. They too could have been 
performed by a vocal trio whose upper voice knew the hymn’s verses. 

4 Perhaps this pro-Roman view is partly explicable by the fact that the Magnificat antiphon section of Trent 89 was 
particularly badly reproduced in the old Bibliopola facsimile, while the now-online digital photos of the same pages have 
most passages here being clearly visible despite their paper being damaged. 

5 The idea of attribution to Pullois is mentioned in the sleeve notes of the Clerks Group CD Gaudeamus 188 (1999), 
which otherwise contains a very good performance of the O beata infantia motet. 
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reason, namely that the lower voices in Flos de spina are not written as cleanly as those in O beata infantia. 
At one point in its first section the two Contras of Flos de spina simultaneously have the middle degree of a 
doubled leadingnote cadence, with the formula suspended in one Contra but not in the other (so that a very 
brief second results) 6 . No such crudities occur in O beata infantia , whose lowest Contra is also less of a leaping 
part than the lower Contra in Flos de spina. 

The antiphon in the Superius of the motet (which is paraphrased with much variety and mostly rather 
elaborately) survives in two forms. It either has the closing 4 Alleluia’ melisma or omits it. 7 Of the polyphonic 
sources for the motet CS 15 gives 'Alleluia’ and others do not. Without the final 'Alleluia’ as motet text, the 
penultimate word 'angelorum’ has to be stretched perhaps a little beyond endurance, so I personally prefer 
'Alleluia’ to be present since it conveniently fits the final accelerative drive of the motet. The other fifteenth- 
century polyphonic setting of this chant (Glogau no. 43, a three-part setting) does not include 'Alleluia’. I 
located the longer version of the chant in a fourteenth-century French source, but I would not rule out its 
existence in a central European chant collection. However in the half-dozen Germanic chant sources for the 
antiphon that I have also seen the final melisma is lacking. The likely presence of the 'Alleluia’ version in the 
motet makes a reasonable argument, therefore, that this piece may be central-tradition. 

The geographical concordance pattern and also the skill with which the motet seems to be put together also 
make convincing arguments for a western composer. But if the man concerned was not Pullois, who might he 
be? The composer of this motet writes lower parts that are rhythmically slightly active, his setting includes 
textual variety, mensural sophistications like a single measure of sesquialtera in the duple section, passages 
using increased harmonic pace and also some small values in all voices. Evidently he was no amateur or 
ageing 1450’s musician attempting a first effort at four-part texture. Where, too, might we look to find out 
who the composer might have been? 

At this point I refer readers to the following examples and also the critical notes in my online edition to O 
beata infantia (no. 52). It seems that there are plenty of references in this motet of some 170 measures which 
match melodic and structural features of certain works by Vincenet. He is likely to be identifiable with the 
'Vincent du Bruecquet’ employed at the Savoyard court as an organist from 1453, and who had moved to the 
Aragonese court at Naples perhaps by 1466 since a letter by the fellow-singer Jachetto de Marvilla mentions 
him. Marvilla regrets in this letter that Vincenet had not yet done anything help recruit singers for Florentine 
employment (which is understandable, because there was competition in recruiting capable singers). Vincenet 
was married (and therefore not a priest) and had died by 1479. Today he is chiefly known for his Rondeau 
Fortune par ta cruaute , and the four Masses in the collected edition of his works are - sadly - very seldom 
heard. But it is amongst these that I find material close to excerpts of the motet, and also in his four-voice 
cancion setting La pena sin ser sabida. 

The careful edition of his works by Bertran Davis should be taken into consideration with two cautions. Firstly, 
Adelyn Leverett demonstrated that the Missa Entrepris suis therein is likely to be an adaption, because its 
Sanctus and Agnus may come from another and structurally different Missa Entrepris that is not by Vincenet. 
Secondly, Davis used the Cappella Sistina 51 reading for the Missa O gloriosa for his edition while the 
concordant reading in Trent 91 is simpler and very different - even though it is the work of more than one 
scribe. I take Trent 91 to be the more authoritative source whereas Davis suspected it to be a simplified version 
of the Cappella Sistina 51 reading. Two of the Vincenet Masses cited below (the three-part Mass and the 
Missa O gloriosa) are in my online Trent 91 edition, so comparison between these particular pieces and the 
motet will largely be a matter of switching between on-screen PDF documents. Bar-numbering for these works 
where mentioned below follows my editions. 

In comparing the motet with works by Vincenet, individual resemblances are numbered and should be 
matched with the full score of the motet following these arguments. I also move from the more general to 
more detailed observations (the reverse of normal comparison procedure) for a very good reason, namely that 
hardly any of the points made below concern any material that can be described as idiosyncratic to Vincenet. 
They are all passages and devices that could have been used by any other competent Franco-Flemish musician 
of the same period. It is their accumulation here that matters - not their style - and for me the most persuasive 
findings are those at the end of the list below. The sum total of their occurrences poses the following argument. 


6 See measure 17 in the version of Flos de spina in Gulke, P. (ed) Johannes Pullois Opera Omnia. 

7 The liturgical destination of O beata infantia is usually that of an antiphon within the octave of the Nativity. 
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If this motet has nothing to do with Vincenet, then why do all of these elements occur in a single piece? 
Secondly, if there is not enough here to make a secure attribution, what I present here makes Vincenet a very 
good candidate for being this motet’s composer. 

1. The long-note Superius passage at 91-110 (all on one pitch) is symptomatic of a composer used to dealing 
with long-note Superius passages, as in the augmented Tenor of his Missa Entrepris Credo. 

2. Lower-voice trios (such as at 19-22 and 123-139) are also found in the Gloria of the Missa O gloriosa, 31- 
35. 

3. Upper-voice trios (such as at 78-85) also occur in the Credo of the Missa O gloriosa , 29-32. 

4. The use of small values in the Contra primus at 5 (m m m sm sm) is reflected by the same practice in the 
Missa O gloriosa (Credo, Contra primus, 40). 

5. Short downward runs of semiminims (as at 14 and 36) are also found in the Gloria of the Missa O gloriosa 
(33 and 35) and in the Superius of Vincenet’s three-part Mass at Gloria 61-63. 

6. Two Superius duple rhythm cadential approaches in accelerated rhythm and using the same cadential note 
D (69-73 and 86-89) occur at the end of successive phrases are melodically and rhythmically quite similar to 
the approach to a G cadence in the Missa O gloriosa Gloria at 77-81. 

7. The Superius phrase-ending with a rapid descent to a short value at 164-166 is also found in the Gloria 
Superius of Vincenet’s three-part Mass at 84-86. 
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8. The voices in the cadence on A at 52-53 have the same functions and similar melodic movements to the 
cadence on D in La pena sin ser sabida at 11-12 8 . 


8 My example of La pena sin ser sabida are taken from the texted version in Atlas, A. Music at the Aragonese Court of 
Naples (Cambridge, 1985) pp. 215-217. 
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9. The first-section cadence of La pena sin ser sabida and the motet are also similar. 
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10. The phrase conclusion in the Superius of the motet at 32-33 is similar to another phrase conclusion in the 
Superius of La pena sin ser sabida at 32-33. 
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11. Another Superius phrase conclusion which is unconventional (at 26-27) is also found in the Agnus 
Superius of the Missa Eterne rex altissime at 17-18. 
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12. Yet another Superius phrase conclusion (this time in slow values at 39-42) finds a similar sounding 
counterpart in the Sanctus Superius of the Missa Eterne rex altissime at 43-45. 
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13. The first section’s Superius cadence (60-62) is also rhythmically similar to the Sanctus Superius in the 
Missa Eterne rex altissime at 21-24 (which is only an internal passage in that Sanctus). 
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14. Lastly, the duple section of the motet begins in cut-C but with a single measure of sesquialtera in the 
higher Contra in this section’s second measure. This is a rare feature, and the short second section of La pena 
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sin ser sabida has two such patches of sesquialtera (one in the Superius at 28, and the other in the lowest voice 
at 32). 9 

To conclude, O beata infantia looks like an advanced and accomplished piece for the years 1450-1460 but it 
does not break stylistic boundaries as do several of Busnois’s motets. Some of the firmly attributed Vincenet 
works seem to be more forward-looking than the piece discussed here, in particular the Missa O gloriosa , his 
Rondeau settings and Trista che spera morendo. 

Almost finally, some anecdotal fun concerning the antiphon text. Its last line “Sed cibus inventus est 
angelorum” should be translated in the Nativity context as “...but there was found the food of angels” 
(meaning Christ as ‘panis angelorum’). Being a cultural northerner who always found Latin and in fact any 
inflected languages difficult, I often wondered what this line meant before I sensibly passed it onto a linguist. 
There did not seem to be enough words here: either it seemed to mean that the angels brought food to the 
stable and ate it themselves (?), or that somebody ate any food that the angels brought with them, or that the 
angels themselves were the main barbecue item. Which is probably not correct. 


My thanks go to Nick Sandon and David Fallows for kindly looking over this paper, as both have assisted my 
efforts on this project for almost as many years as I have been working on it myself. 


9 1 otherwise find a similar patch of isolated sesquialtera in duple meter (just one measure) in Dufay’s Ave regina celorum 
III, in the lowest voice at ‘miserere supplicanti’. 




